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»— Besieged with sable-coloured’melancholy, I did commend the black op- 
pressing humour to the most wholesome physick of health-giving air; and aa 
Iam agentleman betook myself to walk. 

Shakspeare. 

SUCH is the constitution of our nature that our feelings with 
respect to ourselves, and the objects by which we are surround- 
ed, are subject to continual variation. Though our conduct 
may be regulated by certain fixed principles, and our opin 
ions established upon most subjects of practical importance, 
we nevertheless indulge at different seasons widely different 
sentiments in view of the very same objects. The horizon is 
sometimes overcast, and the same prospect which at other 
times may have cheered the bosom with its life and beauty, 
wears a dark and gloomy aspect. 

It was at one of these seasons that I wandered abroad, to 
seek amid the variety of natural objects relief from a depres- 
sion which resolution could: not overcome. The earth was 
clothed with verdure; and the labours of the husbandman 
smiled under the influence of a shower which had previously 
fallen. The cloud which had distilled its treasure was rolling 
away in dark magnificence, and tempered with its sober re- 
flection the rays of the sun, which again fell upon the land- 
scape. But though nature, animate and inanimate, seemed 
wakened to new life and clothed with new beauty, and though 
the air breathed only health and vigour to-the system, all could 
not revive my drooping spirits, or divert my thoughts from the 
channel in which they had been flowing... Had the hand of af- 
fliction been laid upon me, I could have welcomed silent grief 
‘asa luxury, and should have felt conscious of its benefits. 
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But I knew ofno cause which should thus operate to sink me 
in despondency, that did not exist when hope had animated 
my exertions and sparkled in my countenance. 

It is probable that among my readers some may be found 
of whose experience the above may not be an unapt repre- 
sentation. A few considerations suggested to such may at 
least induce the enquiry whether they themselves are not ina 
great measure the voluntary causes of their own unhappiness 
at such seasons of peculiardepression. He, who experiences 
that insuperable languor which sometimes results from a 
morbid state of the system, does indeed deserve our compas- 
sion. But there is reason to fear that multitudes deceive 
themselves on this point, and imagine that the cause of their 
depression of spirits exists entirely in their bodily constitu- 
tion, while they unnecessarily distress themselves, and merit 
reprehension. 

We may, it is true, philosophise upon the folly of yielding 
up the mind to gloomy speculations which give reality to fan- 
cied evils, and yet not be able to exempt ourselves from the in- 
fluence which they exert upon us in seasons of dejection. He 
whose mind is never tinged any degree with melancholy can 
Jay noclaim to virtuous sensibility ; and the happiness which 
he enjoys springs from a principle of sordid selfishness. As his 
heart is perpetually at ease, and he feels neither his own, nor 
the sufferings of others, his countenance is clothed with the 
smile of constant gaiety. His susceptibility of social plea- 
sure, being closely allied with selfish feelings, is not indicative 
of pure good nature ; and should always be distinguished from 
that cheerful disposition which manifests itself in connection 
with a spirit of diffusive benevolence. 

But while we would avoid the extreme of selfish indifference, 
we should guard especially against that disposition which 
loves to invest things with imaginary evils, and possesses a 
transforming power over the objects that are brought to view. 
He who habitually looks at the dark side of every thing he con- 
templates, occasions himself much needless anxiety; and, 
while he lessens his own usefulness, diffuses a gloom around 
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him which impairs the happiness of others. On the other 
hand, he who habitually beholds the bright side, and looks at 
the other only totemper his judgment with due sobriety, in- 
sensibly meliorates his disposition ; and possesses that con- 
tentment, which, united with a“ good conscience,” will make 
him happy inany condition. His uniform cheerfulness, while 
it sheds acalm serenity on his own mind and brightens all his 
prospects, contributes to the enjoyment of those about him, 
and often lights up a sympathetic smile in the aspect of des- 
pondency. This habitual temperament, is never interrupted 
but to give a zest to true enjoyment, and to check romantic 
hope by presenting things in the light of sober realty. His 
is not that morbid sensibility which stings most keenly while it 
fascinates its victim with the charm of imaginary pleasure ; 
nor that affected sensibility which is too often indulged because 
it is thought to recommend its subject to the favourable opin- 
ion of the world; but the sensibility of good nature, which can 
feel without aggravating distress, and can inspire with hope 
the desponding bosom of affliction while it prompts him to al- 
leviate its woe. , 
But though the disposition to view objects only through a 
darkened medium may be exhibited by persons in all condi- 
tions of life, yet every situation has its peculiar train of reflec- 
tions which occupy the mind, at seasons of despondency. 
To the student who boasts the superior pleasures of a contem- 
plative life, an avenue is likewise opened by his knowledge 
for keener sensations of distress than they experience, whose 
views have never beeh enlarged by mental cultivation. The 
countenance expressive of strong intelligence is often clothed 
in deeper gloom than is ever seen to darken that of an unen- 
lightened peasant. It is true that the man who devotes his 
days and nights to the acquisition of knowledge may plead, in 
extenuation of the practice against which these observations 
are directed, the inroads made upon his health by his habits 
of constant application, Butit is among this class of society 
in particular, that we meet with those referred to before, who 
too frequently make the state of their system a salvo for the 
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indulgence of feelings which are no less improper in their na- 
ture than they are hostile to one’s happiness. Some men of 
cultivated understandings, look at objects only through the. 
medium of a disordered fancy, and seem determined to con- 
vert that which Providence has made the means of enjoyment 
into a source of perpetual disquietude. Reason with them 
on the danger and folly of pursuing such a course, and per- 
haps they will acknowledge the justness of your arguments ; 
but the state of their “* nervous system’? precludes the possi- 
bility of their acting in conformity with the conclusions they 
admit. Thus in many instances their unhappiness is a burden 
which they voluntarily impose, under the persuasion that their 
spirit is held in “ durance vile” by the trammels of the body. 

It would be entering upon too wide a field for the limits of 
an essay to attempt an exhibition of all the various methods in 
which this disposition exhibits itself in persons of a studious 
life. Reference will be made therefore to but one or two of the 
most prominent, witha view of showing how the pain experi- 
enced, may be alleviated, and in its ultimate consequences 
prove highly beneficial. 

The profound scholar, who surrenders himself to abstract 
investigation, and enlightens the world by his discoveries in 
science, is sometimes arrested by these seasons of desponden- 
cy; when he is pained by the reflection that in society he is out- 
‘shone by the man of superficial attainments. He may perhaps 
have Seen one, whom even modesty would permit him to re- 
gard asa mere sciolist in comparison with himself, attracting 
far more attention and apparently held im much higher estima- 
tion. Not having dared himself to assume the same confi- 
dence of assertion, his own opinion was comparatively disre- 
garded. Pride takes alarm at the remembrance ; and he con- 
cludes that solid judgment and the most useful acquisitions, ac- 
companied by no external qualities to engage the attention and 
interest the feelings, though they may ensure a portion of res- 
pect, can never make the possessor acceptable to others, or 
give him a commanding influence over their actions. Under 
the influence of this belief he may depreciate himself or tem- 
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porarily indulge the feelings of a misanthrope ; but let the re- 
collection of these painful convictions induce him to aim more 
at the improvement of his social faculties, and to beware of 
that moroseness and severity of manner which usually charac- 
terize those who lead a life of perpetual abstraction, 

Another fruitful source of disquieting reflections to the stu- 
dent at these seasons ofdepression, is a consciousness of his 
comparative ignorance. He looks around upon the field of 
knowledge, and compares what he has acquired with what re- 
mains to be gathered; he casts his eye back upori the past 
and sees many opportunities neglected which might have been 
improved. The result is that dissatisfied with his feeble ef- 
forts he repines at his deficiency, when he should be pursuing 
with renewed ardour the object of his wishes. It isin this 
way only that a consciousness of past neglect can be produc- 
tive of real and permanent advantage. Let him dismiss then 
his gloomy apprehensions, and in the recollection of what was 
the foundation of them, act in future on the conviction that 
* the true economy of time consists in making the most of inter- 
vals.” Inthis way only can he hope to attain those stations 
which are appropriated to intelligence and worth; and exert 
that influence which becomes one possessed of his superior ad- 
vantages. 
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IN forming systems of government for community, perhaps 
nothing has contributed more to defeat the great object to 
which they ought ever to be directed, the preservation and 
promotion of the Rights of man, than a whimsical idea ofa 
curious resemblance betaveen the natural and the political 
frame ; whence is derived the very common and familiar fig- 
ure in language, by which we style the commonwealth the 
Bopy Poriric. 

This ingenious figure seems to suppose that in the mass of 
mankind which constitutes a community, there must exist, 
and are in fact to be found, all those several classes and des- 
criptions of men which correspond with the members of the 
natural body, and are to be accounted as the head, the breast, 
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the back, the belly, the arms, the hands, the legs and the 
feet, of the body politic. 

To render their favourite similitude complete, I suppose 
that these political anatomists will extend it as well tothe in- 
ner as the outward man, and thus furnish out their mighty im- 
aginary Magog, witha huge set of viscera, and discover in the 
appendages of the monster a perfect correspondence with all 
the nice machinery of the animal economy. We are to un- 
derstand, I presume, that a circulating medium of coin repre- 
sents the blood—bills of exchange, bank bills, and paper se- 
curities of all descriptions, are the veins and arteries by which 
that fluid’is conducted to and from the different members of 
the body—that all-important institution, a national Bank, an- 
swers to the heart—the national treasury is the spiral marrow— 

and public credit, that fine, delicate, etherial principle, con- 
stitutes the nervous system. Thus a financial arrangement ts 
made, admirably calculated to perform the vetal functions of 
the government. Their ingenuity will probably carry them 
still further, and it will be made to appear that the political 
stomach is the mass of raw materials in the Commonwealth— 
digestion and secretion answer to agriculture, commerceand 
manufactures—chyle is revenue and public resources,—ducts 
and glands, according to some, are courts of law and justice, 
according to others, arts of speculation. 

As I have never attended a course of lectures on this intri- 
cate science, or even been present at an operation of dissec- 
tion, I da not pledge myself to the reader for the full and com- 
plete consistency of this curious system of political anatomy. 
jf any important member should be wanting in setting up the 
fizure, or happen to be somewhat misplaced, the child is 
none of mine. I am willing, however, to see what be made 
of this man of straw, and therefore again taking up my parable, 
thus | proceed. 

By the bones of the natural body I understand a bill of 

rightse—the marrow is trial by jury—the muscles and tendons 

attached to these are the constitution—the membranes are 
common law—the skin is the statute code. The lungs I con- 
ceive’to be popular confidence in the administration—the liv- 
er seems best to represent excise—and the gall-bladder sedi- 
tion. 

Having groped my way thus far through the dark region of the 
interior of this gigantic spectre, and adjusted, as well as I 
am able, acharter in that department, my next care Is to set 
him on his legs, and attempt to arrange his exterior relations. 
And here there is no hesitation in setting up the head—‘“‘ the 
human face divine”—as the executive government—high over 
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all, itis the head which directs every thing—sces with its 
eyes, hears with its.ears, conceives with its brain, and com- 
mends-with itsmouth. Here is yourhigh-born, your rich and 
great—formed by nature to rule—born with the sceptre in their 
hands—who will have the hardihood to contend for popular 
governments against such authority as this ?—Next the breast 
—the seat of sentiment—the cabinet of life—the source and 
citadel of vital treasures.. Ah, here is your aristocracy—your 
counsellors and senators—here is your ambassadors, your 
secretaries, your generals, your admirals, and what not '—and 
here is your wealth. Jn the proud, prominent, fat and luxu- 
riant stomach, we behold the drones—the sinecure class of the 
community—judges , who receive large salaries for sleeping 
on the bench, and eat great quantities of beef and pudding, 
and drink much wine—lawyers, who tax you half your estate 
for putting your case into a green bag, and taking it out again— 
and physicians, who drench your bowels with. their potions, 
and your pockets with their bills. ‘The broadback and shoul- 
ders of this Herculean figure, I presume, are to be found in 
the firm, substantial, stable lnaded interest of the Common- 
wealth—the planter, the farmer, and the landholder; who, 
though retired and unobtruding—modestly withdrawing from 
notice, are the basis which immediately sustains the weight 
of the government. The natural arms being the defensive 
members of the body, it will be said, very sirzkingly repre- 
sent the militia—the hands, being appendages of the arms, 
and always necessarily engaged in the same employment, may 
stand for the body of mechanics, manufacturers, and laborers 
of every de criptron, who at the same time constitute that 
militia; being at once tlie swords of war, and the scabbards 
of peace. 

The sticklers for this very fanciful political metaphor would, 
I suppose, trace the similitude much further, and descend, 
probably to the feet, aud even the toes of the figure ; but leay- 
ing them to settle these subordinate relations of their i imagina- 
ry ° Mammoth—to designate the provinces of the Aeel and the 
dittle toe, and, for ought I care, place them at the head of af- 
fairs, I reserve the residue of my lucubratory energies for 


some future occasion, and hasten to subscribe myself 
PETER KEEN. 
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THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


NOW night had extinguished the fires of the west, 
Which the sun had enkindled while sinking to rest ; 
Yet even in darkness joy brightened my eye, 

For [ thought of to-morrow—the fourth of July. 


Reclined on my pillow, | courted repose, 

Yet thought of the pleasure which morn should disélose; 
How Phebus his circuit would rapidly fly, 

And usher upon us the fourth of July. 


But when nature exhausted had sunk into sleep, 
And fancy had ceased her long vigils to keep, | 
Just then the loud cannon seemed rending the sky, 
To welcome the dawn of the fourth of July. 


As the suwin its progress the morning revealed, 
The bells from the steeples incessantly pealed, 
And seemed with the roaring of cannon to vie 

In rendering vocal the fourth of July. 


But avaunt all ye cannow, ye slow-swinging bells! 


Though strongly and loudly your symphony swells, 
Our lov’d independence it lauds not so high, 


As Orations delivered the fourth of July. 


Would you know then what toast round the table to pass 7 


Let each patriot cry as he tips off his glass, 
** Here’s a health to the man who can envy defy, 


And give an Oration, the fourth of July.” 


But, my country, I blush—shalt the day of thy birth 
Be distinguish’d by freemen for revelling mirth ? 
Shall the sober and honest with vice oft ally, 

And in toasting and shouting spend fourth of July. 


O when shall Religion diffuse its mild ray, 
And mingle its light with the light of this day ; 
When the bosom of virtue shal! heave not a sigh, 


But with pleasure shall welcome the fourth of July. 
CLEON. : 











